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JUSTIN  MCCARTHY'S   HISTORY  OF 
OUR  OWN  TIMES. 

An  Abstract — By  VVm.  J.  SERLIN. 

"  The  King  is  Dead,  Long  Live  the  Queen." 

The  morning  of  June  30th,  1837,  wit- 
nessed the  death  of  King  William  the 
Fourth.  A  few  hours  afterwards  messen- 
gers were  hurrying  to  Windsor  Castle  to 
pav  allegiance  to  Princess  Alexandria 
Victoria,  their  future  Queen. 

The  year  1837  marks  a  momentous 
epoch  in  English  history.  It  marks  the 
end  of  personal  government  in  England. 
William  the  Fourth  and  his  predecessor 
have,  against  the  will  of  Parliament,  kept 
their  favorite  ministers;  and  though  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  law  prevent- 
ing the  sovereign  from  doing  so — yet  it 
would  be  regarded,  at  the  present  time, 
as  an  outrage  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
English  people.  A  word  as  to  the  dead 
King.  As  a  prince,  King  William  was 
very  unpromising;  unruly,  rough,  over- 
bearing and  unmanageable  as  a  naval 
officer.  However,  with  increased  author- 
ity, he  greatly  improved  and  proved  him- 
self an  excellent  sovereign. 

The  opening  of  Victoria's  reign  could 
not  have  been  more  fittingly  inaugurated 
than  by  the  expansion  of  the  principles 
of  religious  liberty.  A  few  days  after 
her  inauguration,  Mr.  Moses  Montefiare 
was  created  a  Knight,  the  first  Jew  to  be 
thus  distinguished  in  England.  At  the 
time  of  Queen  Victoria's  succession  to  the 
throne  the  Whigs  or  what  later  became 
known  as  the  Reformers  or  Liberals  were 
in  power.  Lord  Melbourne  was  Prime 
Minister.  The  latter  was,  apparently,  in- 
dolent, idle  and  careless.  With  such 
tremendous  opposition  as  Lord  Brougham 
and  Lord  Lyndhurst  his  position  was  very 
precarious,  politically  speaking.  Lord 
Brougham  was  extremely  vain ;  thought 
he    knew   everything;    knew   more   than 


the  specialist.  However,  his  qualities 
were  in  proportion  to  his  defects. 

The  Queen's  succession  necessitated 
the  assembling  of  a  new  parliament. 
The  parliament  that  assembled  was  re- 
markable on  account  of  the  distinguished 
men  it  possessed. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  leader  of  the  Conser- 
vative Party;  Sir  John  Russel,  leader  of 
the  Reform  Party;  O'Connel,  indepen- 
dent Irish  leader;  Disraeli,  Gladstone, 
Bulwer,  Lytton,  Lord  Palmerston,  Macau- 
lay  and  others. 

The  first  disturbance  to  the  quiet  and 
good  promise  of  the  new  reign  came 
from  Canada.  Canada's  population  was 
composed,  mainly,  of  the  British  and 
French.  Naturally,  they  were  never 
friendly.  The  Home  Government  sided 
with  the  English  element.  This  made 
matters  worse  and  eventually  brought  on 
a  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  French. 

The  rebellion  was  quelled  and  Lord 
Durham  was  sent  over  to  arrange  a  suit- 
able government  for  Canada.  It  is  to 
Lord  Durham  that  the  present  govern- 
ment of  Canada  is  indebted  for  its  liberty. 
Lord  Durham,  however,  was  disgraced 
and  it  was  not  till  years  after  his  death 
that  his  recommendations  were  gradually 
introduced  into  Canada. 

The  opening  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria  coincided  with  the  introduction 
of  many  of  the  great  discoveries  and  ap- 
plications in  science,  industry  and  com- 
merce which  we  consider  especially  repre- 
sentatives of  modern  civilization.  The 
invention  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone; 
the  successful  use  of  steam  in  naviga- 
tion ;  the  development  of  the  railway 
system  and  the  introduction  of  the  penny 
post  are  among  the  many  achievements 
that  greeted  the  opening  years  of  the  young 
Queen's  reign.  A  name  that  will  always 
be  associated  with  the  "  penny  post"  is 
that  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  him  that  England  as  well  as 
other  countries  of  the  Continent  have 
the  present  cheap  and  uniform  system. 

(To  be  continued). 
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THE  SNOW. 

The  snow,  the  snow,  the  beautiful  snow, 
How  lightly  it  fails  to  the  earth  below, 
How  fast  it  whirls  and  twirls  in  the  air, 
Beaming  and  playing  like  maidens  fair. 

The  snow,  the  snow,  the  glistening  snow, 
See  how  it  dances  as  the  wild  winds  blow, 
Falling  upon  the  earth  cold  and  bare, 
And   sparkling   like   so   many   diamonds 
rare. 

The  snow,  the  snow,  the  soft  starry  snow, 
How  fastly  it  covers  the  earth  below. 
Methinks  as  it  falls  on  lea  and  street, 
It   makes   swelling  music,   yes,  music  so 
sweet. 

E.  Lee,  '04. 

LINCOLN  AND  DARWIN. 

Though  the  shortest  month  in  the  year, 
numerically  speaking,  February  has  wit- 
nessed the  birth  of  many  immortal  char- 
acters. February  12th  will  mark  the  92d 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  two  of  the 
grandest  figures  in  19th   century  history. 

Born  in  diametrically  opposite  condi- 
tions, both  were  to  electrify  the  world  by 
the  audacity  of  their  conceptions.  Lin- 
coln was  to  revolutionize  thought  in 
regard  to  slavery,  and  finally  break  down 
the  barrier  that  denied  the  negro  the 
exercise  of  his  freedom.  Darwin  was  to 
startle  the  world  by  the  discovery  of  a 
solution  to  the  complicated  phenomena 
of  organic  evolution.  The  boldness  of 
the  assertion  of  the  mutability  of  species, 
;ind  that  man  still  bears  in  his  bodily 
frame  the  indelible  stamp  of  his  lowly 
origin,  were  like  casting  a  spark  in  an 
easily  ignited  mass.  The  world  was 
shocked  at  the  temerity  of  two  such  acts. 

Both  continents  were  wrapped  in  war 
-America    in    a    war    of    arms;     Europe 

onvulsed  in  a  war  of  thought. 

But  amidst  this  turbulence  there  stood 
out  in  solitary  grandeur  the  figures  of 
Lincoln  and  Darwin.  Man  had  hardly 
realized  the  magnitude  ol  I incoln's  work 
v  hen  the  bullei  ol  an  assassin  brought 
him  i"  an  untimely  death. 

Darwin,  though  assailed  and  denoum 
ed,  li\ ed  to  see  the  final  triumph  of  his 
theory.  S.  P.,  '01. 


WASHINGTON. 

Death  is  no  respector  of  age  or  con- 
dition in  life.  When  death  laid  its  icy 
hand  upon  Washington,  and  transported 
the  mortal  flesh  to  the  earth,  the  nation 
was  reconciled  in  the  thought  that  his 
deeds,  thoughts  and  character  would  be 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation 
as  a  model  man,  a  brave  warrior,  and  a 
great  president. 

The  name  and  memory  of  the  good 
and  great  are  imperishable. 

Among  those  honored  by  America,  the 
name  of  Washington  is  supreme. 

In  the  hope  of  drawing  inspiration 
from  his  noble  character,  the  Farm  School 
Literary  Society  presents  the  following 
program,  which  will  be  rendered  Friday 
afternoon,  February  22,  1901  : 

Opening. 

Introductory  Remarks Pres.  Kolinsky. 

Declamation Mr.  S.  Pizer. 

c  .-.  (  M.  Lebowitz,  E.  Lee,  M.  Mitz- 

Song  by  Quartette  j      man  and  £  Tenne;baum. 

Essay Mr.  W   J.  Serlin. 

A  Duet Mrs.  Jackson  and  Mrs.  Eckels. 

Address Prof.  E.  E.  Faville. 

Reading Mr.   L.  Burd. 

Solo Mr.  E.  Lee. 

Recitation Mr.  George  Borovick. 

.   tt.  f  Messrs.  Lebowitz,   Kolinsky.  Lee, 

AfARCE.    .    .    .  j    Mitzmain,  Heller,  Tennenbaum. 

S.  P.,  '01. 

OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Peacock,  king  of  the  feathery 
tribe,  being  tired  of  courting  the  same 
old  hens,  courted  death  last  month  in  a 
true  knightly  fashion.  He  advanced  to 
the  railroad  with  flying  colors,  and  with 
a  shriek  of  defiance  met  the  oncoming 
armored  courser.  The  steel  horse  would 
not  be  lured  from  the  lists  by  the  Knight 
of  the  Beautiful  Tail  and  the  latter  was 
carried  off  the  battlefield  fatally  wounded. 
He  succumbed  to  his  injuries  on  the  18th 
ult.  and  was  buried  with  all  the  pomp 
befitting  his  rank. 

M.  ML,  '02. 

There  are  now  22,056  daily,  weekly 
and  monthly  publications  issued  from 
American  presses-r— the  world's  total  being     A 

50,000.  Twenty  of  our  dailies  aie  each  . 
equal  in  circulation  to  all  the  papers  ol  \ 
the  country  in  1800.  \ 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

11  We  may  gather  cut  of  history  a  policy 
no  less  wise  than  eternal,  by  the  compari- 
son of  other  men's  miseries  with  our  own 
like  errors."  Modern  nations  all  recog- 
nize this  truth,  and  we  can  see  them 
shaping  their  destinies  by  the  light  of  the 
past.  We  can,  by  studying  closely,  ob- 
serve them  taking  every  advantage  of 
the  errors  of  antiquity,  and  thus  have 
they  been  able  to  outline  a  policy  con- 
ducive to  the  highest  development  and 
progress. 

Marvellous  have  been  all  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  past;  still  more  extraordi- 
nary has  been  the  ready  aptitude  with 
which  governments  have  infused  these 
lessons  in  their  conduct  and  movement. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  biography; 
it  bears  the  relationship  to  the  individual 
as  history  does  to  nations.  Biography  is 
but  the  narration  of  the  life — its  defeats 
and  triumphs,  its  adversities  and  pros- 
perities, its  cheerlessness  and  comforts — 
of  man;  just  as  history  tells  us  of  the 
growth  of  a  people  through  a  series  of 
gradual  changes. 

"  No  species  of  writing  deserves  more 
cultivation  than  biography."  It  is  one 
of  the  foremost  educators  at  our  com- 
mand. Do  you  wish  to  know  what  means 
adversity  ?  Then  open  a  book  contain- 
ing the  life  of  a  character  that  has  borne 
hardships.  Do  you  desire  to  know  the 
true  significance  of  success  won  by  per- 
severance, resolution  and  industry  ?  Then 
you  need  only  read  biographical  sketches 
with  which  our  libraries  are  replete.  Do 
you  wish  to  know  the  nobleness,  the 
pleasures,  the  sweetness  of  life?  Then 
no  better  examples  can  be  found  than  in 
the  lives  of  some  men  who  have  filled 
this  world  with  gladness  and  joy. 

Biography  has  those  lessons  to  teach 
to  any  one  desirous  of  study.  The  lives 
of  the  great  and  good  who  have  risen  by 
their  own  exertion  from  poverty  and  ob- 
scurity to  eminence  and  usefulness  are  an 
inspiration  to  one  ;  its  direct  tendency  is  to 
reproduce  the  excellence  it  records.  His- 
tory's pages  abound  with  illustrations 
that  point  to  the  effect  of  biography  upon 
individuals'.  Benjamin  Franklin  attri- 
buted his  eminence  to  Mather's  "  Essays 
to  do  Good."  Luther  was  inspired  by 
the   "  Life  and   Writings  of  John    Hess." 


How  many  men  i  an  rise  from  the  peiusal 
of  such  lives  as  those  of  Buxton  and 
Arnold  without  feeling  their  minds  and 
hearts  better  and  their  best  resolves  in- 
vigorated ? 

Biography  presents  to  our  view  this 
simple  yet  powerful  truth,  that  the  attain- 
ment of  success  is  not  exclusive  to  the 
rich  and  well  to  do.  Men  have  risen  to 
exalted  eminence  from  the  most  abject 
poverty.  Lowly  birth,  extreme  illiteracy, 
total  obscurity,  have  not  deterred  men — 
resolute  and  stalwart — from  rising  to 
positions  commanding  respect  and  ad- 
miration. 

We  find  men  great' in  art,  science  and 
literature,  apostles  of  reform,  of  great 
movements,  and  men  of  good  deeds, 
have  sprung  indiscriminately  fr/jm  the 
shop  and  the  farm,  from  the  quarry  and 
the  mine,  from  the  smithy's  forge  and 
the  cobbler's  stool.  The  illustrations  are 
so  numerous  that  it  is  difficult  to  select  a 
few  from  the  many  who  have  made  their 
names  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  time. 

Being  a  barber  did  not  prevent  Sir 
Richard  Avvkright  from  inventing  the 
spinning-jenny  and  becoming  the  cotton 
king  of  Great  Britain,  and  Turner  the 
very  greatest  of  landscape  gardeners. 

No  one  knows  to  a  certainty  what 
Shakespeare  was,  but  it  is  unquestionable 
that  he  sprang  from  poverty's  ranks. 
The  common  laborers  have  given  us  a 
Burns;  Cook,  the  navigator.  Nor  have 
the  tailors  been  undistinguished — one  of 
England's  greatest  admirals  was  a  tailor. 
Jackson,  the  painter,  worked  with  the 
needle  and  thread.  Lincoln,  born  in  the 
greatest  obscurity,  rose  to  the  presidency. 
Scores  of  other  examples  may  be  cited. 

The  rich  have  also  done  their  share  in 
presenting  bright  stars  to  posterity.  We 
have  such  names  as  Darwin  in  science. 
Bacon  in  philosophy,  and  Ruskin  in  lit- 
erature. 

Our  forefathers  still  live  among  us  in 
the  records  of  their  noble  lives  as  well 
as  in  the  acts  they  have  done.  Whoever 
has  left  behind  him  the  record  of  a  noble 
life,  has  bequeathed  to  posterity  an  en- 
during source  of  good.  A  book  contain- 
ing the  life  of  a  true  and  noble  man  is 
full  of  precious  seed,  ever  ready  to  germi- 
nate and  reproduce  after  its  kind,  if 
transplanted  in  fertile  soil. 
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EDITORIAL. 


With  this  issue  we  wish  to  present  our 
subscribers  the  first  harvest  of  our  toil, 
partially  realized  in  the  incipiency  of  this 
journal. 

No  other  motive  than  that  of  making 
it  a  living  representative  and  mirror  of 
this  school  has  prompted  us  in  its  publi- 
cation. Through  its  pages  we  wish  to 
convey  to  our  subscribers  an  inner  view 
of  the  happenings  of  our  institution  and 
its  progression,  which  naturally  involves 
our  advancement.  We  wish  to  make  it 
a  living  stream,  which  gathers  here  and 
there  fragments  and  deposits  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  beneficial 
effect. 

The  paper  has  no  other  policy  in  view 
than  that  of  being  the  medium  through 
which  the  students  may  give  their 
thoughts  expression. 

In  appreciation  of  your  support,  and 
the  hope  of  meriting  it  in  the  future,  we 
have  entered  upon  our  career  in  school 
journali  ;m. 


In  this  age  of  journalism,  in  which 
innumerable  school  papers  have  made 
their  appearance,  it  is  justly  concluded 
that  we  name  our  journal  The  Gleaner, 
for  we  have  gathered  slowly  with  labor 
after  the  reapers. 

This  is  an  age  of  "survival  of  the 
fittest,"  not  only  in  organic  life,  but  also 
in  the  history  of  journals.  In  order  that 
we  may  expand  and  progress,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  our  subscribers  become  more 
numerous. 

This  is  a  worthy  object,  because  it  will 
tend  to  stimulate  ambition.  Ambition  to 
succeed  in  some  worthy  object  is,  and 
has  been,  the  stepping  stone  to  our 
country's  greatness,  to  the  greatness  of 
its  individuals,  and  its  noblest  monu- 
ment— the  educative  system. 

Those  who  view  it  in  this  light  may 
perceive  that  some  good  is  to  be  derived 
from  aiding  an  object,  the  main  aim  of 
which  is  education. 

The  "Abstract  from  Justin  McCarthy's 
History  of  Our  Own  Times"  will  interest 
many,  no  doubt.  Those  who  have  read 
the  history  appreciate  the  importance  of 
such  a  contribution  to  literature.  These 
articles  will  afford  those  who  have  not 
the  time  or  opportunity  of  reading  the 
complete  work  a  chance  of  reading  a 
resume  of  the  different  chapters. 

It  is  peculiar  how  people  of  the  high- 
est refinement  and  culture  still  cling 
with  tenacity  to  antiquated  customs;  be- 
cause they  are  antiquated  these  customs 
seem  sacred.  This  was  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  recent  coronation  of 
Edward  VII.,  King  of  England.  With 
his  accession  there  was  a  revival  of  the 
old  rites,  ceremonies  and  customs  that 
were  practiced  in  crowning  some  of  his 
illustrious  ancestors. 
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We  have  deviated  from  most  of  the 
school  papers  in  having  an  agricultural 
department,  and  the  omission  of  some 
other  features  concomitant  with  school 
journals. 

It  is  our  idea  in  introducing  this  de- 
partment to  scatter  such  knowledge  in 
regard  to  this  science  as  may  be  applic- 
able to  every-day  life  in  and  about  the 
house. 

Carlyle  well  said :  ' '  The  meaning  of 
song  goes  deep.  Who  is  there  that,  in 
the  logical  words,  can  express  the  effect 
music  has  on  one?  A  kind  of  inarticu- 
late, unfathomable  speech,  which  leads 
us  to  the  edge  of  the  infinite,  and  lets  us 
for  a  moment  gaze  in  that. 

We  have  tried  to  realize  the  beautiful 
conception  above  quoted  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  quartette.  Music  has,  for  a  long 
time,  been  a  minor  and  almost  insignifi- 
cant portion  of  our  daily  life.  But  with 
its  increasing  tendency,  which  when  it 
once  probes  the  heart,  leaves  its  happy 
victim  or  victims  wholly  absorbed  by  its 
beautiful  idealism. 

It  was  long  recognized  that  there  was 
something  wanting  in  the  daily  routine 
of  life.  The  introduction  of  music 
proved  to  be  the  solution. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

The  agricultural  department  of  The 
Gleaner  has  for  its  object  the  publica- 
tion of  such  information  pertaining  to 
agriculture  in  general  as  will  be  of  inter- 
est and  profit  to  its  subscribers. 

To  carry  out  this  object,  the  writer 
will  try  to  so  arrange  the  material  that 
the  urban  as  well  as  the  rural  subscriber 
may  derive  some  benefit. 

Contributions  of  articles  from  the 
students  and  from  those  interested  will 
be  published  from  time  to  time,  so  that 
its  scope  will  be  broadened  and  the  use- 
fulness of  the  department  enhanced.     In 


conjunction  with  this,  suggestions  will  be 
tendered  at  intervals  concerning  the 
vegetable  and  flower  garden. 

Through  our  columns  we  will  also  en- 
deavor to  inform  the  public  of  the  oper- 
ations on  our  own  farm  and  of  the  work 
accomplished  in  the  various  departments 
during  the  different  seasons. 

With  this  work  before  us,  we  greet 
our  subscribers  and  friends,  hoping  in 
the  future,  if  success  attends  our  efforts, 
to  increase  our  usefulness  and  be  of  still 
greater  interest  and  profit  to  all. 

'  During  the  last  few  months  the  most 
important  accomplishments  at  our  insti- 
tution were  the  digging  of  a  well  and  the 
laying  of  a  water  pipe  system  to  supply 
the  various  buildings  with  sufficient 
water. 

During  the  last  summer  season  the 
weather  was  exceptionally  dry;  vegeta- 
tion suffered  greatly;  springs  on  many 
farms  disappeared  and  much  embarass- 
ment  regarding  the  water  supply  was 
endured  by  many  of  our  neighboring 
agriculturalists. 

At  the  school  our  supply  was  com- 
pletely cut  off,  which  made  necessary 
work  very  inconvenient.  To  furnish 
water  for  our  institution,  our  only  alter- 
native was  the  digging  of  a  well,  sufficient 
in  size  and  depth  to  meet  this  deficiency. 
A  convenient  site  was  selected  and  oper- 
ations commenced.  The  first  layer 
removed,  comprising  the  surface  soil, 
was  of  a  loamy  nature;  underneath  this 
the  clay-loam  subsoil  was  met.  Further 
down,  as  the  digging  progressed,  a  light 
sand  useful  for  many  purposes  on  the 
farm  was  thrown  to  the  surface  and  fit- 
tingly used  in  the  greenhouses  and  for 
wall  construction.  By  this  time  the  hole 
became  too  deep  to  allow  shoveling  to 
the  surface,  so  the  wheel  and  axle  or 
windlass  was  put  to  use,  thereby  enabling 
the  hoisting  of  the  earth  in  buckets  from 
below  to  the  surface,  to  be  shoveled 
away.  Red  shale,  resembling  hardened 
clay  in  layers,  was  next  encountered  by 
the  workmen.  This  shale  was  found  in 
pieces  of  all  angular  shapes  and  sizes. 
It  broke  apart  readily,  allowing  easy 
manipulation  with  the  pick.  The  exca- 
vation was  continued  until  about  fifteen 
to  twenty   feet  of  earth    were   removed, 
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when  the  first  wet  earth  came  to  light. 
Great  joy  was  expressed  at  the  thought 
of  striking  a  stream,  within  a  few  feet, 
sufficient  in  size  and  capacity  to  supply 
all  those  living  on  the  grounds,  but  all 
anxiety  was  in  vain.  The  stream  which 
once  existed  at  this  depth  passed  further 
down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  as  a 
result  of  the  extremely  dry  season.  For 
about  twenty  more  feet  the  earth  pre- 
sented a  very  moist  appearance,  which 
gave  stronger  indications  that  water  had 
once  been  there,  but  had  passed  to  lower 
levels. 

On  account  of  so  much  work  having 
been  done  the  excavations  were  contin- 
ued. It  was  not  long  before  this  shale 
was  found  to  form  in  thicker  and  harder 
layers.  The  digging  became  laborious; 
from  the  easily  picked  shale  a  gradual 
transition  to  solid  rock  took  place.  After 
boring  through  about  eight  feet  of  hard 
solid  rock  with  drill,  sledge  and  by  the 
use  of  powerful  dynamite,  a  stream  about 
one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter  of 
sparkling  cold  water  was  discovered  as 
the  final  reward  for  our  labor,  incon- 
venience and  anxiety. 

The  old  maxim,  ' '  Water  is  never 
missed  until  the  well  runs  dry,"  was 
authenticated  by  actual  experiment  during 
two  long  months.  This  experience  we 
hope  never  to  repeat.  As  a  lesson  for 
instruction  it  was  invaluable.  The  ob- 
servations made  by  those  students  in  the 
institution  at  the  time  will  be  of  inestim- 
able value  in  the  future  when  they  may 
have  an  experience  of  this  kind  to  pass 
through. 


CARE   OF    PLANTS    IN    HOMES. 

It  is  very  peculiar  that  a  housewife  will 
know  everything  concerning  the  work  in 
the  house,  such  as  cooking,  cleaning, 
washing,  knitting,  and  a  score  of  other 
petty  details,  hut  does  not  know  how  to 
take  care  of  plants  which  beautify  the 
Furthermore,  is  it  strange  that 
the  wile  who  does  understand  the  nature 
of  plants,  the  care  for  them,  is  in  the 
ily  of  cases  del'n  ient  in  domestic 
science. 

'I  lie  women,  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted and  the  man\  of  whom  1  know, 
are  constantly  complaining    of  their   un- 


successful work  with  flowers.  A  woman, 
when  in  market,  is  frequently  inspired 
with  the  beautiful  plants  sold  there. 
Despite  her  ignorance  of  flowers  she, 
whose  only  aim  is  to  make  home  a  para- 
dise, to  beautify  it  within  as  nature  does 
without,  purchases  a  few  pots  of  flowers 
and  keeps  them  in  the  parlor.  Not  hav- 
ing a  knowledge  of  botany,  the  house- 
wife does  not  put  them  in  a  place  or 
places  where  they  will  thrive,  but  places 
the  flower  pots  in  such  corners  of  the 
room  so  as  to  make  it  appear  embellished. 
What  is  the  consequence  ?  She,  who 
worked  hard  in  the  parlor,  washing  and 
watering  the  plants  without  knowing 
when  and  why,  must  soon  remove  the 
pots  which  contain  decayed  and  withered 
plants. 

One  day  I  was  visiting  a  home  where 
the  mistress  brought  in  two  pots  contain- 
ing geraniums  in  a  state  of  decrepitude, 
and  inquired  what  had  caused  the  result. 
At  first  glance  I  noticed  that  the  plants 
were  watered  too  frequently  for  the  soil 
was  very  wet,  and  the  plants  perished 
from  a  superabundance  of  water.  After 
asking  the  lady  how  often  the  geraniums 
had  been  watered,  the  answer  was: 
' '  Whenever  an  opportunity  presented  it- 
self. "  I  would  like  to  see  the  person 
who  eats  and  drinks  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity is  presented.  As  the  human  be- 
ing needs  three  meals  a  day,  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  in  order  to  sustain  life 
and  keep  the  body  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion, so  with  the  plants.  They  should 
be  watered  early  in  the  morning  and  in 
the  evening  on  a  hot  day  and  not  when- 
ever the  housewife  has  time.  On  a  cool 
day  they  should  be  watered  only  in  the 
morning  for  the  circulation  of  sap  is  not 
so  rapid  as  on  a  warm  day. 

Before  discussing  the  care  of  plants  in 
homes  I  would  like  to  ask  who  is  to  be 
blamed  for  the  ignorance  in  regard  to 
flowers,  that  prevails  among  the  house- 
wives ?  Upon  reflection  it  will  he  no- 
noticed  that  the  fault  lies  directly  with 
the  school  system.  A  pupil  may  be  able 
to  name  all  the  bones  of  the  body,  the 
blood  vessels,  the  kind  of  muscles,  all 
the  capes  of  the  world,  the  towns  and 
cities  of  Europe,  but  he  or  she  is  utterly 

ignorant  of  those  things  which  build  up 
the    body,    make    its    bones    strong    and 
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firm.  And  what  arc  those  things  ?  They 
arc  plants.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
public  schools  to  teach  the  pupils  the 
care  and  nature  Of  plants  as  well  as  the 
care  of  the  body.  What  is  more  grati- 
fying or  more  pleasing  than  to  have  a 
number  of  plants  with  flowers,  which  in 
the  morning  diffuse  fragrant  odors  that 
when  perceived  by  the  nose  of  a  human 
being  rejuvenates  him  and  makes  him 
feel  healthier  and  stronger  than  if  he 
would  know  the  names  of  a  hundred 
more  bones  and  capes.  What  is  more 
beautiful  than  to  have  the  rooms  and 
yards  decorated  with  various  kinds  of 
flowers  and  plants  ?  What  is  more  de- 
lightful than  to  watch  the  plant  growing 
larger  and  larger  every  day;  and  the 
changing  of  the  colors  of  the  leaves  ? 

When  will  the  ciiy  people  enjoy  all 
this  ?  To  my  mind,  not  before  the 
science  of  agriculture  is  introduced  into 
the  public  schools.  Botany  is  taught  in 
high  schools.  But  what  effect  has  it  on 
the  pupils  ?  They  have  no  teachers  to 
demonstrate  to  them  the  practicability  of 
that  science  ?  And  the  only  way  of 
learning  the  care  of  plants  is  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  agriculture  or  a  knowledge 
of  the  practical  and  scientific  botany. 

After  giving  the  reason  why  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  the  city  do  not 
pay  attention  to  flowers,  I  will  give  now 
briefly  a  few  suggestions  how  to  take  care 
of  them  in  homes. 

As  space  does  not  allow  me  to  discuss 
separately  each  flower  and  plant  com- 
monly found  in  homes  I  will  give  the 
care  of  plants  in  general:  Refrain  from 
applying  water  to  the  leaves  of  plants 
while  the  sun  is  shining  brightly,  that  is 
from  nine  in  the  morning  until  three  in 
the  afternoon.  I  have  seen  house  plants 
thus  injured  that  were  placed  outdoors  to 
get  the  sun,  and  also  garden  plants 
which  have  been  sprinkled  with  a  sprink- 
ling pot  about  the  middle  of  the  day.  In 
some  cases  the  injury  is  quite  severe. 
The  drops  of  water  concentrate  the  rays 
just  as  a  lense  does.  You  have  proba- 
bly tried  the  experiment  of  holding  a 
match  in  the  focus  of  a  lens  with  the  re- 
sult that  it  was  ignited  by  the  heat  of 
the  concentrated  rays.  I  think  that  bet- 
ter results  can  be  obtained  by  watering 


early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  after- 
noon as  was  previously  m jested. 

Hants  should  be  washed  occasionally. 
Whenever  a  whitish  powder  or  dust  ap- 
pears on  the  leaves  it  should  immediately 
be  removed  with  a  wet  sponge. 

When  the  pot  is  too  small  to  a- 1  omo- 
date  the  plant  the  latter  should  be  re- 
moved and  placed  in  a  larger  one.  Ii\ 
removing  a  plant  from  a  small  pot  to  a 
larger  one,  more  soil  incorporated  with  a 
little  manure  should  be  added.  The  in- 
dications of  the  need  of  larger  pots  are: 
When  a  cluster  of  roots  form  outside  the 
bottom  hole  of  the  pot  or  when  the  roots 
turn^yellow. 

Drainage  is  indispensable  in  the  care 
of  plants  in  pots.  When  there  is  no 
passage  for  the  surplus  water  the  soil  will 
turn  sour  which  is  detrimental  to  plants. 
In  order  to  avid  sourness  of  soil  and  the 
death  of  the  plants  all  the  obstructions 
around  the  bottom  hole  of  the  pot  should 
be  removed. 

Whenever  there  is  a  shower  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  leave  the  pots  with  flowers 
outdoors  until  the  soil  is  well  soaked 
through.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
plants  thrive  best  when  watered  with 
purely  natural  water  as  the  rain.  Since 
pure  water  cannot  be  obtained  whenever 
desired,  opportunities  should  be  grasped; 
and  these  are:  to  have  the  pots  outdoors 
when  there  is  a  shower. 

In  watering  plants,  the  aim  should  not 
be  to  wet  the  leaves  so  much  as  to  get 
the  water  in  contact  with  the  roots.  Ap- 
plying water  to  the  leaves  of  plants  has 
the  same  effect  as  feed  applied  to  the 
feet  of  a  hungry  person. 

If  the  housewives  and  also  girls  will 
read  these  directions  carefully  and  prac- 
tice them  accordingly  their  expense  and 
labor  will  not  be  wasted  and  their  houses 
and  yards  will  be  decorated  with  beauti- 
ful flowers  which  will  refresh  and 
enlighten  the  owners  and  which  will 
broaden  the  children's  minds  who  closely 
observe  the  growth  and  habits  of  the 
plants.  Sam  Kolinskv,  'oi. 

/-HH-' 

A  Soph — "  Say,  Freshy,  I  see  a  gen- 
tlemen„in  your  eyes.  What  do  you  see 
in  mine?" 

Freshy — "A  big  jackass." 
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PERSONAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

MlTZMAIN 

Heller 
lEbowitz 

weinberg 
serLin 
pizEr 
tennenbAum 
kolinsky 
lEe 
Rich 
hirSchowitz 

Prof.  Tackson  (assigning  theorms  in 
spherical  geometry  for  demonstration, — 
"  Goldman,  you  work  the  theorm  per- 
taining to  the  lune." 

Goldman  (dubiously) — "  Professor,  did 
you  call  me  for  a  lune?" 

Advice  for  the  Sophomores :  The  best 
time  to  study  geometry  is  after  reading 
the  Fourth  Book  of  Moses. 

If  "blowing"  would  accomplish  as 
much  good  to  some  things  as  it  does  to 
the  new  windmill  great  results  would  be 
obtained. 

"I  excel"  (I  X  L)  said  the  windmill 
to  the  dilapidated  hand  pump  fifty  feet 
below. 

Prof.  Faville  (reading  exercises  at 
Chapel) — "See  first  to  thy  trade,  then  to 
thy  study ;  happy  the  man  that  can  see 
to  both." 

Kaufman  (in  the  orchard  picking  ap- 
ples)— "  See  first  to  thy  stomach,  then  to 
pail ;  happy  the  man  that  can  see  to 
both." 

Norden  seemed  to  be  taking  much 
panes  with  his  work  on  the  greenhouse, 
judging  from  the  crashes  which  greeted 
the  ear  of  a  passerby. 

We  nearly  lost  our  wits  for  a  time  last 
month — Hirschowitz  and  Lebowitz  were 
away  on  .i  vai  ation, 

Prof.  Faville  (in  entymology) — " Why 
i>  the  Danais  Archippus  a  good  dairy 
variet)  ?" 

Answer — "  Because  it  feeds  on  the 
milk  weed." 


A  multiped  individual:  Schwartz 
wears  eight  shoes. 

Overheard  in  the  history  class : 
A — "Why  was  Napoleon  the  backbone 
of  the  French  Republic?" 

B — "Because  he  was  the  Bone  parte." 

During  water  scarcity.  In  chemistry 
laboratory : 

Student  to  classmate — "  Have  you  a 
bath?" 

Pessimistic  Classmate  (with  a  growl) — 
"  I  haven't  had  a  bath  for  four  weeks." 

"All's  well  that  ends  well"  is  inappli- 
cable to  our  present  circumstances.  The 
water  condition  is  all  well,  but  if  it  ends 
there  we'll  die  of  thirst. 

Prof.   Jackson    (in    chemistry   class) — 
"  What  is  the  symbol  for  silver?" 
Voice  in  the  rear — "  B  R  Y  A  N." 

Some  persons,  like  the  mule,  have 
large  heads,  but  their  brayin'  ways  only 
announce. 

Tennenbaum  (in  entymology  class) — 
"Professor,  how  does  the  word  butter 
in  butterfly  come?" 

Prof.  Faville — "Butter  comes  in  twenty- 
five  cent  packages." 

A  radical  advocate  of  the  "new 
woman." 

Prof.  Jackson  to  Zalinger — "What  is 
the  opposite  gender  of  housewife?" 

Zalinger — "  Househusband." 

In  geographical  botany. 
Prof.  Faville — "  What  is  longitude?" 
Burd — "  Territory  east  and  west  of  the 
earth's  surface." 

Prof.  Eckels  (in  agriculture) — "  What 
remains  when  a  plant  is  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  21 2°  F.  ?" 

Zalinger  (promptly) — "The  plain." 


I'AKl.l  VMENTARV   GLEANINGS. 

Secretary  Serlin's  minutes  are  hours. 

Unfinished  business — a  member  of  the 
hi. in  1  lass. 

"  1    rise    (o    a    point    of    water,"    said 
Schwartz   with   tears   in    hi*  eyes. 
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ATHLETICS. 

Within  the  last  two  decades  athletics 
have  become  one  of  the  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  every-day  school  life.  We 
find  before  this  time  physical  develop- 
ment in  schools  very  faint  and  of  minor 
importance,  probably  due  to  the  many 
conditions  confronting  the  schools  at  that 
time.  At  the  present  day  the  spirit  that 
manifested  itself  with  the  Grecians  and 
Spartans  reclothes  itself  with  wings, 
leaving  its  influence  wherever  it  alights. 
This  spirit  of  athletics  has  visited  the 
National  Farm  School. 

In  1898  the  students  organized  an 
athletic  association,  but  not  having  the 
proper  number  of  students  to  make 
athletics  a  feature,  they  contented  them- 
selves in  indulging  in  the  different  sports 
whenever  time  allowed,  not  making 
themselves  conspicuous  to  other  schools. 
Although  there  were  some  good  individ- 
ual players,  yet  not  enough  to  warrant  a 
good  base  ball  team.  Many  of  the 
students  had  never  before  interested 
themselves  in  base  ball,  but  seeing  the 
spirit  manifested  by  their  fellow  students, 
and  having  that  feeling  of  sociality,  they 
soon  joined  in  the  sport  and  have  since 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  becoming 
members  of  the  team. 

Foot  ball,  nevertheless,  became  the 
game  of  the  school.  The  first  year  we 
played  among  ourselves.  The  boys  then 
manifested  a  spirit  which  has  since  been 
their  ever  steadfast  friend.  In  '98  the 
team  made  a  courageous  attempt  in 
playing  their  first  game  of  foot  ball  with 
the  Doylestown  High  School.  They 
entered  the  game  with  all  the  enthsiasm 
which  could  be  summoned  by  a  lover  of 
this  sport.  The  game  was  hard  fought, 
but  victory  was  not  destined  to  be  on 
our  side.  We  were  defeated  by  a  score 
of  fifteen  to  five.  Though  defeated,  the 
honor  lay  with  us.  The  opponents  were 
a  superior  team,  not  only  in  weight,  but 
experience.  The  majority  comprising 
our  team  had  never  seen  a  foot  ball 
game,  much  less  being  in  one.  Good 
material  evidently  was  in  them.  Some 
became  the  future  stars  and  have  always 
proved  to  be  a  credit  to  the  team. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to 
our    first    captain,    George    W.    Ibaugh. 


<  Mil  appreciation  was  shown  by  electing 
him  captain  of  the  '99  foot  ball  team. 
Under  his  management  and  skillful 
training  the  school  was  enabled  to  put 
forth  a  team  which  excelled  all  teams 
contested  with.  Five  games  were  played, 
the  sequel  to  each  game,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  being  victory,  vi<  tory  to 
the  upholders  of  the  Green  and  the 
Gold.  The  last  game  played  was  a  tie. 
Each  successive  game  proved  to  be  a 
better  played  one  than  the  previous,  and 
in  each  successive  game  the  score  ran 
higher  in  our  favor.  Not  intending  in 
any  way  to  boast  of  the  team  they  de- 
served great  honors  and  laurels.  For 
did  not  our  boys  win  every  game,  and  did 
they  not  exhibit  that  never-failing  spirit 
which  urges  every  student  onward,  on- 
ward to  victory  ?  The  team  was  com- 
prised of  sturdy  fellows,  who  needed  no 
urging.  Injury  was  a  minor  point.  This 
being  manifested  by  their  fearless  and 
resolute  faces  as  they  lined  up  for  a 
scrimmage;  their  firmness  and  clearness 
of  mind  which  were  used  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. They  had  the  endurance  of 
farm  horses,  and  their  strength,  skill  and 
agility  were  unexcelled  in  the  field. 

The  last  three  games  were  captained 
and  managed  by  Maurice  Mitzman. 

The  base  ball  team  of  '00  was  a  great 
improvement  on  the  previous  ones.  If 
the  grounds  and  other  conditions  had 
been  better  than  what  they  were,  there 
would  have  been  no  doubt  as  to  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  team.  The  captain  and 
manager  were  Harry  Rich  and  Jake  Nor- 
den,  respectively. 

The  captain  and  manager  of  the  '99 
base  ball  team  were  I.  Tennenbaum  and 
I.  Kaufman. 

Captain  F.  Kerchersky  should  regard 
past  experiences  with  an  eye  of  improve- 
ment for  the  next  year.  A  great  many 
profitable  changes  can  be  made.  Owing 
to  the  deficiency  of  students  quailified  in 
the  sport,  early  training  is  advisable. 
Next  year  the  Farm  School  should  look 
forward  to  a  team  that  will  be  a  credit  to 
its  Alma  Mater. 

Last  year's  foot  ball  team  had  many 
difficulties  and  obstacles  confronting  it, 
but  nevertheless  were  able  to  play  a 
game  in  which  victory  was  easily  ob- 
tained. 
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B.   F1NBERG,  MARRES  SOFFE, 

FIRST-CLASS 

Real  Estate   BROKER     WAGON,  CART  an d 


218  South  Fourth  St., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Truck  Builder 

820  Washington  Ave..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jobbing  promptly  attended  to. 


I 


THE  GLEANER. 


!   I 


Wfffiarp  p.  Sly 


Successor  to  F.  L.  Worthington  &  Son 

&SASSBEfiS£      Dealerto  READY=MADE  CLOTHING 

For  Men,   Boys  and   Children. 

Cor.  Ashland  and  Clinton  Sts.  Doylestown,  Pa. 


A.  S.  Hellyer's   Sons, 
MERCHANTS, 

DOYLESTOWN,        -        -        PA. 

Ladies'  and  Children's  Wear,  Dry  Goods 

and  Groceries,  Shoes,  Notions,  Etc. 


John  Donnelly, 

.  .  Dealer  in  .  . 

Steam    and    Hot    Air  Heaters,    Ranges, 

Cook  and  Parlor  Stoves. 

Tin  Roofing  and  Spouting. 

Cor.  of  Main  and  Centre  Sts.,  Doylestown, 


LUMBER .  .  Ma'nLdLSK 

ROTZEL  &  RAIKB, 

WEST  STATE   ST..  NEAR    CLINTON.   DOYLESTOWN.    PA. 
Best  Brands  of  FERTILIZERS , 


R.  L.  CLYMER 


DEALER    IN 


DRY  GOODS,  GROCERIES,  NOTIONS 
AND  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 


Opp.  P.  &  R.  R. 
Depot. 


Doylestown,  Pa. 


MILTON  REED, 

Diamonds,  Watches,    Clocks,   Jewelry, 
Cut  Glass  and  Silverware. 

Hart  Building. 

CASH  paid  for  old  gold  and  silver. 
Doylestown,  Pa. 


•\  XLhc  ©leaner  .% 

publiebefc  tlftontbty  b£ 

Zhe  Students  of  tbe  national 
ffarm  School, 

Doylestown,     *     fl>a. 


THE  GLEANER. 


CRAVEN    Landscape  and 

<^    *    -^                      Portrait  Artist. 

Old  Pictures  Enlarged. 
CABINET  PHOTOS  A  SPECIALTY. 

All  kinds  Picture  Frames  Made  to  Order. 

Cor.  State  and  Clinton  Streets, 
DOYLESTOWN. 

Special  Partner, 
E.  H.  BUCKMAN.                     F.  J.  GERL1TZK1. 

E.  H.  Buckman  &  Co. 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Lumber             =             Coal 

JAMES  BARRETT, 

DEALER    IN 

HARDWARE, 

Paints,  Glass,  &c. 

Cor.  Main  and  Ashland  Streets, 

DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 

Doors,  Sash,  Shutters,   blinds. 
All  kinds 

Mill  Work 

Made  to  order. 
ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

• 

EDWARD  Q.  CASE, 

..  MEN'S.  . 
FURNISHER 

Men's,  Boys'  and  Youths'  Fine 
and  Heavy  Shoes  Cheap  for  Cash. 

DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 

W.  H.  RANDALL    DEALBR"7 

.  .  General  Hardware, 
Cutlery,  Etc. 

I'.  O.  Box  407.                   DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

■^KEEPERS?™ 

W  in  Bee  Culvure,  a  Handsomely  Illustrated 

^^^^ Magazine  and  Catalogue  of  Bee  Supplies. 

^^^^M  Valuuhle  t>ook  ou  lieea  giveu  tree  "           on                '■ 

^^  u. ma   this  paper.       Till-;  A.  1.  UOUT  CO.,  Mwtln».  0. 

BURPEE'S 


FARM  ANNUAL? 


O  R 

901 


"QUARTER- CENTURY  EDITION" 

A  Grand  New  Book  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  pages.  Entirely  rewritten  at  our  famous 
FORDHOOK  FARMS  the  largest  Trial  (".rounds  in  America.  New  Directions  for  culture,  New 
Leaflets,  New  Novelties  of  unusual  merit  in  both  Vegetables  and  Flowers,  Elegant  New  Colored 
Plates.  The  Quarter-Century's  Record  of  Progress.  New  Cash  Prizes,  and  other  New  Features 
The  largest,  most  complete,  and  BEST  SEED  CATALOGUE  ever  published.  Mailed  for  ten 
cents,  which  is  less  than  i  OS)  per  i  Opy.      Name  1 1 1  i  -  -  paper,  send  ten  rents  (silver  or  stamps)  and  with 

this  great  catalogue  we  shall  send  a   15-cent  packet  of  either  Burbank's  Unique  Floral  Novelty 
ui  Burpee's  wondei  ful,  new,  dwarf,  meaty,  bright-red,  earliest  Tomato, — "Quartei  •Century." 

49* Should  you  obiei  I  to  paying  ten  cents  for  a  seed  catalogue  (even  though  it  is  worth  a  dollai ), 
then  write  a  postal  card  for  Burpee's  "SEED-SENSE  for  1001,— a  "strictly  business" 
catalogue  of  ninety  pages.       w    ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Three  Points 

Somerset,  Pa. 
April  21,  1900. 

"The  Reid  Hand 
Separator  gives  en- 
tire satisfaction.  It 
runs  easier,  skims 
closer,  and  is  more  eas- 
ily washed  and  put 
together  than  the  De 
Laval.  Please  ship 
me  another  as  soon  as 
possible. 

H.  W.  Walker. 

The  Best 
Skimmer  .  . 

is  the  cheapest.  No  other  hand  sepa- 
tor  skims  so  much — so  well — so  cheaply 
as  the  Reid  Hand  Separator.  Test  it 
yourself.    Separator  book  mailed  free. 

AU      T%a.\A       30th  and  Market  Sts., 
•    n.    KCIU,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pierce 


The  attendance 
at    the   Pierce 

School  Sc,h0°1  during 'he 

:;  school  year  1899- 

1900  was  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  institution,  the  total  enroll- 
ment number  more  than  fourteen 
hundred  students  and  constituting 
the  largest  business  school  in  the 
United  States.  Additional  rooms 
have  been  acquired  and  prepara- 
tions made  to  accommodate  a  still 
greater  number.  Three  full  courses 
are  given :  Business,  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting — English.  Send 
for  36th  Year  Book,  which  gives 
particulars.  PIERCE  SCHOOL, 
Record  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cut  Flowers 


—AND 


House  Plants 

For  Sale  at  Reasonable  Prices. 

Orders   Filled  on  Short  Notice. 

Express  Charges  Prepaid. 

ADDRESS: 

NATIONAL  FARM  SCHOOL, 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA.  (^ 


